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viction that the safest way to avoid the Prince's displeasure was to do
nothing:

I plainly saw that my lord and most of the gentlemen were
disposed to let the King go if he desired, and indeed so was I, for
I knew it was the Prince's desire; but then I considered he was in
the hands of seamen, and I thought it very probable they would
value themselves much upon so great a prize, and, thinking they
had done great service, might take such a proposal from the gentry
very ill, and to what degree their passions might rise I did not
know; . . . though the Prince might have been pleased with the
event, I had little reason to expect any thanks for it; nay, according
to the methods of state it might have proved the ruin of me and my
family; therefore, though on the Prince's behalf I was contented
he should go, I was not willing to be accounted the sole author of
his escape; so I took leave. . . .

Winchelsea himself, though he had been moved to tears by the King's
letter, was in very grave doubts about the course he should take; it was
only after two hours of discussion that he and a small party of gentlemen
set out for Faversham, and it was not until late in the evening of Decem-
ber 12 that he arrived there. He disavowed to the sailors any intention
of delivering their captive out of their hands, but he persuaded them to
consent to his removal from the inn to a private house, where the sailors
mounted guard; but James himself was given rooms of his own, and two
of the local inhabitants volunteered to wait on him; his privacy was not,
however, respected, and he had to endure the affront of a reading of
William's manifesto under his windows.

On Friday, December 15, certain Lords, who in James's absence,
in the interests of public security, had constituted themselves an
unofficial Council of Regency, received a letter from James, and in
consequence the Earls of Feversham, Ailesbury, Middleton and Yar-
mouth were sent with three coaches and 120 guards to bring him back.
Ailesbury has left a very spirited account of their journey: he describes
the panic on the roads at the reports of the Irish troops being out of
hand, and says that they were only just in time to reassure the people of
Rochester and to prevent the bridge there from being blown up; and
he continues,

The Earl of Winchelsea . . . conducted me to the house. I
passed the hall through all those seamen and entered into the
parlour. The King was sitting iJi a great chair his hat on and his
beard being much grown, and resembled the picture of his royal